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city by a Scottish force, his inferior in everything but numbers
and leadership. In the manoeuvres that followed he was out-
witted and forced to fall back, but the unrivalled battle-field
qualities of the New Model asserted themselves to good effect
at Dunbar, and the Scots, severely defeated, retired northwards
beyond the Forth. In this area both armies went into winter
quarters, Cromwell concerning himself with the subjugation of
the Lowlands, and active operations were not resumed till late
in the summer of 1651. Then the Scots gave the English the
slip and, taking young Charles with them, made for the Border;
they pressed southwards on the west side of the Pennines and
reached the Severn valley before their opponents, hurrying after
them through Yorkshire, could come up with them. On
September 3,1651, the New Model, attacking from east and
south on either bank of the river, enveloped and destroyed the
Scotch army at Worcester. From now on till 1660 the army
was the government, and Cromwell, its chief, the recognised
head of the State.
Supreme at home, the New Model during these nine years
sent a contingent to fight in the Low Countries against Spain,
which at the Battle of the Dunes in 1658 aroused by its
efficiency and valour the admiration both of its foes and of
its French allies, and in 1655 undertook in co-operation with
the fleet a joint expedition against the Spanish colony of St.
Domingo, in the West Indies. The enterprise miscarried,
mainly owing to dissensions between the military and naval
commanders, but the occupation of Jamaica served in some
sense as a consolation prize for the failure of the larger under-
taking. Meanwhile, however, England was chafing under the
regime of Cromwell and his army chiefs, which, though just
and efficient, was narrow and unimaginative, and began to turn
Royalist once more. The great soldier's death in 1658, while
the army he had made was still fighting victoriously in Flanders,
marked the beginning of the end of that army's rule ; its leaders
soon had no choice but to accept the inevitable, and in May
1660 the red coats of the New Model were arrayed on Black-
heath to do honour to the monarch whom nine years before
it had hunted into exile. A few months later,setting an example
which has since been followed by all the great armies of England,
it had laid down its arms and passed silently and peacefully into
the pursuits of peace, leaving behind it, in the minds of the
governing class and the people, besides a deservedly high
military reputation, a legacy of hatred and distrust of all standing
armies which has endured to our own day.
A few words must be said on the stern figure which, of all
the able generals who led the New Model to victory, typifies in